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ECENT reports from Comp- 

ton users have held special 
interest for me because I 
remember so vividly the first 
World War. That was before the 
days of continuous revision, and 
librarians readily accepted the 
idea that no publishers in their right 
minds would attempt a general overhaul- 
ing of an encyclopedia during a war 
period. So when we wanted quick in- 
formation on any subject directly or indi- 
rectly affected by the war, we sought it 
elsewhere. 
By the time the second World War 
began, most librarians had a new concept 
of the function of an encyclopedia. They 
had become accustomed to the up-to- 
dateness of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia as maintained through continuous 
revision. And they bought new editions 
in the full expectation that the encyclo- 
pedia would answer the majority of ques- 
tions growing out of the war. Their 
reports to us have indicated that they 
were not disappointed. 

The editorial program required to keep 

Compton’s geared to wartime reference 

needs has so many ramifications that it 

would take many pages to give even a 

skeleton idea of what has been involved. 

I can indicate here only a few general 

fields. 

Main events of the war are covered in 

the long general article on World War, 
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Second. Hundreds of small places 
important because of the war are 
discussed briefly in the Fact-Index. 
Political and military leaders are 
similarly treated. The index in- 
cludes many war terms such as 
Seabees, Ack-ack, and Bazooka. 

Action on the home front, domestic war 
problems, and legislation are covered by 
such articles as Nation at War and Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. Political phases in- 
volved revision of Arbitration, Embargo 
Acts, National Debt, Labor, etc. 

The machinery of war is covered in 
some twenty new or largely revised ar- 
ticles; among them—Army, Navy, Arrtil- 
lery, Submarine, Tanks, Parachutes, and 
Airplanes. The medical and surgical side 
of war affects such articles as Antiseptics, 
Anesthetics, and Nursing. 

Materials extensively used in war or as 
substitutes for war materials account for 
revision of Coal, Rubber, Plywood, Silver, 
Nickel, Guayule, Milkweed, etc. 

I have ten lines of space left with hun- 
dreds of subjects unmentioned. Among 
these are Flags, Bicycles and Motorcyles, 
Automobiles, Postoffice, American Le- 
gion, and Red Cross. And on the brighter 
side there is Chewing Gum! For Yanks 
have introduced chewing gum all over 
the world. And who can estimate its 
present sociological influence or its export 
value come peacetimes? 


L.J.L. 


(COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E.. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
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CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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“Read For A Better World” 


By RICHARD JAMES Hurey, Chairman, 


Catholic Book Week 








The better world that all of us envision 
after the end of World War II will only 
become an actuality when the ideas of 
Christianity have fully permeated society. 
The tools for implementing this revolu- 
tion in the souls of 


week selected out of fifty-two in which 
we call the attention of our fellowman to 
the value of books and reading. We re- 
mind him that man does not live by 
bread alone. The things of the spirit must 

be considered. In a cer- 





mankind consist to a 
great extent in words, 
and these words are 
offered in their most 
permanent form in the 
nature of books. “Read 
for a better world” im- 
plies primarily the read- 
ing of books, and, thus, 
the librarian comes to 
the forefront as a guide 
of old and young, to 
all races, creeds and na- 
tionalities. We must be- 
live in the sacredness 
of the printed word! 
When viewed in such 


READ 





FOR A BETTER WORLD 
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NOVEMBER 13-18 





tain sense we invite him 
to our bookish Manresa, 
to our literary retreat. 
More particularly, we 
call attention to the 
work of Catholic pub- 
lishers and authors, to 
the riches of our library, 
to worthwhile books in 
all fields, to the neces- 
sity of reading, if we 
are to act as intelligent 
citizens of a complex 
world. 

Often the librarian 
fully agrees with all 


1944 
this—it should be done. 








light, Catholic Book 
Week becomes an opportunity, not an- 
other hurdle that must be leaped. 

This idea has been developed more 
fully in my article in the Bruce Publish- 
ing house organ, Between the lines, for 
the Spring of 1944. Catholic Book Week 
is neither alpha nor omega, it is not the 
beginning nor the end of reading activity, 
of our constant effort to exploit the best 
books at the least cost for the greatest 
number of people. It is, instead, one 


But just where does one 
begin? How does one go about it? What 
has been done by others and what can be 
done at home? The evidently simple 
problem of celebrating Catholic Book 
Week grows into a genie that towers and 
thunders in an overwhelming fashion. 
There is no magic lamp that one can rub, 
but a little intelligent planning can pro- 
duce success and not crush enthusiasm 
under the weight of hard work. There 
may be a sigh of relief at the end of the 
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Week, but one of repletion at the literary 
feast participated in. It is a challenge to 
the best we have to offer and it is not to 
our credit that we avoid our responsi- 
bilities. 

As a matter of fact, Catholic Book 
Week should not be the sole concern of 
the librarian. There are other hands to 
help—the hands of the teachers, of the 
students, and especially the trained group 
which assists in the library, and of the 
administration. Outside the school, the 
parents should help, the local newspaper 
editor and radio broadcaster, store-owners 
with desirable windows for displays, adult 
groups, such as Catholic Daughters of 
America and Knights of Columbus, the 
public library, parish library, Catholic 
lending library. Somebody, however, 
must kindle the flame of enthusiasm. 
Catholic Book Week is not a Topsy—it 
doesn’t just grow! In a school—and we 
refer especially to them as the main 
clientele—the art teacher and dramatic 
coach can be of primary value. Then, 
the skills and talents of those students 
who can draw posters, write articles, 
dramatize scenes, decorate the library, set 
up exhibits, give pep talks at an assembly, 
or homeroom, or over the public address 
system, should be utilized. Catholic Book 
Week in such a manner becomes THEIR 
Week, OUR Week and not a private 
hobby or craze of the librarian. 


Materials and methods are two import- 
ant phases of a proper celebration. This 
year the Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, is again supplying an 
official poster for Catholic Book Week,! 
and National Book Week Headquarters, 
62 West 45th Street, New York City, 
offers its colorful poster for twenty-five 
cents. The Catholic Library Association, 


1. See cut on page 3. 


University of Scranton, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, will soon complete the Second 
Supplement to A Reading List for Cath- 
olics, including approximately 250 titles 
published since 1941. National Book 
‘Week Headquarters also offers book 
marks, a manual of suggestions, mats for 
newspaper use and other materials. The 
Chairman will send a list of suggestions 
if addressed at the Department of Library 
Science, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. Book jackets can us- 
ually be obtained from publishers and the 
Bruce Publishing Company has been gen- 
erous in this regard. Their special Cath- 
olic Book Week exhibit also contains a 
copy of the October Catholic School 
Journal, Between the Lines and the Au- 
thor! Author! pamphlets. Write at once 
for your set. 

A number of books offer suggestions of 
many kinds. Recommended are: 

Fargo, L. F., Activity Book for School 

Libraries. American Library Asso- 
ciation. $2.50; 
Phelps, E. M., Book and library plays. 
2 v. Wilson. $2.25 each; 

Sauer, J. L., Radio roads to reading. 
Wilson. $2.25; 

Sanford, A. P., The magic of books. 
Dodd. $2.00. 

Book plays are to be found in various 
issues of the Catholic School Journal, 
Book Week issues of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, in the Library Journal, School 
Arts, Grade Teacher and other places. 
Posters abound everywhere and some stu- 
dent work is quite professional. A stu- 
dent drew the official poster for the 1944 
Catholic Book Week. Booklists can be 
made by the combined effort of literary 
minded students, or teachers, or librarian. 
Public libraries often issue Catholic book- 
lists and this service is a regular feature 
of Catholic lending libraries. Professional 
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display materials can be obtained from a 
local display supply store or from Denni- 
son. New and attractive books can often 
be secured from the local bookstore or by 
special arrangement with the nearby 
American News Company branch. Of 
course, a little imagination goes a long 
way in assembling materials. 

Methods consist of assemblies, general 
programs, plays, book fairs, book exhi- 
bits and displays, posters, contests and 
games, radio broadcasts, booklists and the 
like. The Catholic Book Week program 
may consist of a single afternoon assembly 
or evening lecture at a college or parish 
library, or be a daily event with some- 
thing new each day. The following sug- 
gestions may be used alone or in any pos- 
sible combination. I have personally 
found that attractive posters and displays 
throughout the entire school at the begin- 
ning of the week, plus a contest running 
until the Friday of the week, with a grade 
A assembly to top things off netted best 
results. It is certain that the celebration 
must be enthusiastic, lively, and zestful. 
Of course, one should keep in mind the 
elements or criteria of good publicity— 
timeliness, attractiveness, purposefulness 
and comprehensiveness. The publicity 
should be honest, planned to fill the 
needs of your own library, to attract those 
not already good readers and stress little 
known but worthwhile books. 

General programs are designed to run 
throughout the week and may be limited 
to the classrooms, to the library or to the 
community. At the Elementary Depart- 
ment of the Institute of Notre Dame, 
Baltimore, Maryland, each grade had 
some one project. Grade One made a 
library corner and organized its own 
library; Grade Two read and dramatized 
The Other Goldilocks and made riddles 
about book characters; Grade Three made 


original book jackets for their favorite 
stories; Grade Four had a presentation of 
the parts of a book; Grade Five enacted 
two playlets; Grade Seven displayed pos- 
ters of the history of books; Grade Eight 
held a display of book characters. On 
the high school level, an example is that 
of the Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Catholic 
High School. Its activities consisted of 
talks over the public address system, a 
book raffle and a book fete—the latter 
held in the auditorium after school and 
featuring a “Booko” party, dancing and 
refreshments. At Marywood School, 
Evanston, Illinois, a program was distribu- 
ted outlining the week’s events with Mon- 
day — Catholic poetry day; Tuesday — 
Catholic prose day; Wednesday—Catho- 
lic drama day; Thursday—Diorama and 
poster display; Friday—Contest in Catho- 
lic authors. The Sacred Heart Academy, 
Cullman, Alabama, held a joint high 
school-college program with book reviews 
and a one-act play presented during the 
week by various classes acting as hosts to 
the others. Mundelein College, Chicago, 
Illinois, begins its week with a tea for the 
faculty in its attractive Browsing Room 
overlooking Lake Michigan. Book displays 
are set up, a literary contest held, sou- 
venirs of the week are distributed and a 
special book-news sheet De Libris circu- 
lated. A good example of parish activity 
is that of St. Malachy’s Church, Horicon, 
Wisconsin. Here a Sunday afternoon 
program consisted of a hymn, biographical 
sketch of Berta Hummel, reviews of out- 
standing children’s books and musical 
selections. Book exhibits were placed 
around the auditorium and favors given 
in the form of O’Higgins prayer book 
cards from Kenedy. 


Public libraries have cooperated in 
many ways. The Carnegie Library in 
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Oklahoma City held a paradoxical “Cath- 
olic Book Week Day.” On that day the 
latest or most interesting books by Catho- 
lic authors were displayed while Bishop 
Kelley sent autographed books and pic- 
tures and the Southeast Courier gave 
front page publicity. Their fine booklist 
compiled by Mrs. Ann Hough was also 
distributed. Catholic lending libraries 
such as that in Wichita, Kansas, remind 
their readers of the Week in various ways. 
The Catholic Action Bookshop of Wich- 
ita sends a Newsletter to that effect. 
The Philadelphia Catholic Literature 
Group also propagandizes by teas, book- 
lists, exhibits and newspaper publicity. 
Finally, but not least, the various units 
of the Catholic Library Association with 
their special Catholic Book Week chair- 
men have assisted in many ways. Con- 
tact the chairman on the appended list 
who is nearest to you! The Pittsburgh 
Unit printed five hundred copies of an 
attractive booklist poster and distributed 
them to all churches, schools, colleges 
and public libraries in the Pittsburgh and 
Altoona dioceses. The Greater Cincin- 
nati Unit and the Washington-Maryland- 
Viginia Units both issued lists of sugges- 
tions. The Book Fairs of the Oregon- 
Washington Unit are notable and a 
highlight in the campaign to publicize 
Catholic books. The Wisconsin Unit last 
year held a Milwaukee Archdiocesan cele- 
bration, a Saturday observance at the 
Knights of Columbus Hall. One hundred 
and ninety-five of the two hundred and 
four Catholic schools were represented at 
the meeting and a thousand adults, over 
half of them religious and priests, regis- 
tered! We salute Milwaukee! 


The assembly is primarily a school 
affair and consists, to a great extent, of a 
speaker, book reviews, dramatization of 
parts of a book, various kinds of contests, 


book songs and stunts. The Academy of 
the Sacred Hearts Elementary School, 
Fall River, Massachusetts, makes the as- 
sembly a feature of their annual observ- 
ance. One year the program began with 
the singing of the Star Spangled Banner, 
then, a debate on school newspapers, a 
play, “A visit with a bookman,” the court- 
room scene from Alice in Wonderland, 
two short sketches from The Secret Gar- 
den, a dialogue, “If books could talk,” a 
poster parade and the singing of the 
school’s Book. Week song. At St. And- 
rew School, Roanoke, Virginia, the Friday 
afternoon program consisted of a playlet 
by the grade children, book talks by the 
pastor and the Children’s Librarian of the 
local public library, a silver tea and a 
tour of the library under the direction of 
the High School Library Club. This 
Club, incidentally, arranged the bulletin 
boards and exhibits and did storytelling 
in the primary grades. The English De- 
partment tied-in with the program by con- 
ducting Catholic author quizzes, drama- 
tizing scenes from the Idylls of the King 
and Macbeth and had classroom projects. 
A most unusual assembly at St. Rose 
School, Washington, D. C., was a dinner 
party. To gain admittance students had 
to dress as book characters. Menus were 
made in the form of books with book titles 
before each item as Nobody’s Girl onions 
and Ivanhoe potatoes! A contest followed 
the dinner, then a library play, book paro- 
dies were sung and book characters par- 
aded around the auditorium for the 
selecting of the prize-winners—Mr. Chips 
and Pinocchio. A college assembly is 
typified by that of Mount St. Agnes Jun- 
ior College, Baltimore, Maryland. They 
held a panel discussion on the slogan of 
Catholic Book Week, an account of the 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, Web- 
ster Groves, Missouri, (write for a list 
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of their authors and activities) several 
book reviews, a talk on Catholic writers, 
their lives and works and the need for 
Catholic authorship. This certainly offer- 
ed varied fare for the most particular 
palate. It has been the practice at Im- 
maculata Seminary, Washington, D. C., 
to divide the program into two parts, one 
devoted to a guest speaker and the other 
to student activity and a tea. The results 
have been very satisfactory. 

Plays are legion and possibly the best 
ones are written by some member of the 
student body for the time and place. 
Several radio plays in our possession 
from the Dominican High School, De- 
troit, Michigan, are as good as anything 
within the covers of published antholo- 
gies. At this high school on Monday of 
Catholic Book Beek a talk was given on 
the need for reading good books; on Tues- 
day, a skit entitled “Library Fantasy” 
concerning Lois, who had to write be- 
grudgingly a book review and in a dream 
met some book friends; on Thursday, a 
most delightful humorous bit “The squab- 
bles and squirms of two bookworms.” 
Radio time is usually available over a 
local network for a unit activity. One 
year the Washington-Maryland-Virginia 
Unit held a radio round-table on the pur- 
poses and activities of Catholic Book 
Week, and two fifteen minute book talks 
by Father Parsons, S.J., of Catholic Uni- 
versity, and Father Mullin, librarian of 
the University. Plays, forums, panel dis- 
cussions, quizzes, bees and parades all 
form part of the drama offerings. 

Space does not permit the extraordi- 
nary rich offerings of games, contests, 
posters, exhibits and displays or fetes. An 
ambitious school or group might well con- 
sider a Book Fair. The several Fairs held 
at Canisius High School, Buffalo, N. Y., 
under the direction of Miss Lucy Murphy 


are inspirations. Daily afternoon and 
evening sessions were held with talks by 
prominent authors, librarians and educa- 
tors, also movies, contests, a debate, musi- 
cal offerings and the like. Twenty-five 
pubilshers were represented in Publisher’s 
Row and the exhibits by the students 
were intriguing. The superbly printed 
program contained a book list for home 
reading with suitable photographs. On a 
large scale, the Book Fairs held in the Art 
Center of Spokane, Washington, are out- 
standing. In this case, special Commit- 
tees on Books, Publicity, Arrangements 
and Hospitality should be named. Care- 
ful planning is necessary. 

Simple or complex, one day or five, 
elementary or high school, public or pri- 
vate, do something! As so many slogans 
advised us “Read More in 44!” 


Note: This material has been taken from the 
projected Handbook for Catholic Book Week. 


BOOK WEEK CHAIRMEN 
Locat Unrrs—CaTHo tic Lrprary ASSOCIATION 

Washington-Maryland-Virginia: Sister Joan Marie, 
Librarian, St. Rose Technical School, 2200 Cali- 
fornia St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Brooklyn-Long Island: Sister Mary Louise, Librar- 
ian, Bishop McDonnell Memorial High School, 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

New York-New Jersey: Sister Mary Ambrosia, 
O.P., Librarian, Dominican Academy, 44 E. 
68th St., New York City. 

Illinois: Brother Roger, F.S.C., Librarian, St. 
George High School, Evanston, III. 

Michigan: Miss Mary Schultz, Librarian, Van 
Antwerp Library, Detroit, Mich. 

Pittsburgh: Rev. Fintan Shoniker, O.S.B., Librar- 
ian, St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa. 

Mid-South: Sister Roberts, O.P., Librarian, St. 
Cecilia’s Academy, Nashville, Tenn. 

Midwest: Sister Hildegarde, O.S.B., Librarian, 
Lillis High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Wisconsin: Sister M. Ildephonse, Librarian, Mes- 
smer High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wichita: Sister M. Dolores, Librarian, Sacred 
Heart Junior College, McCormick Ave. at Sheri- 
dan, Wichita, Kansas. 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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Mobilization 


By Lucy Murpny, Librarian, 
Canisius High School, 
Buffalo, New York 








Calling all Publishers! Calling all 
School Libraries! Calling all Parish Li- 
braries! Calling all Catholic Libraries! 
Prepare now for Catholic Book Week. 


The week of November thirteenth to 
nineteenth is set aside as National Cath- 
olic Book Week, for the distribution and 
display of Catholic literature. In this 
popular activity, we as rightful heirs are 
encouraged not only in the writing and 
production of literature which has the 
imprint of the Church, but in the circu- 
lation of that literature. This does not 
mean a literature that is purely devo- 
tional. It means a literature that takes 
into consideration the existent immortal 
soul and free will, literature that is 
modelled after the Word—the God Man. 
It must be a literature that feeds the 
mind with the Catholic way of life. It 
is an activity, then, that is an occasion 
to interest young and old in the com- 
panionship of good books. 

The world of print is our foundation, 
our common heritage, for as Catholics 
we are the inheritors of all the Christian 
culture of the world, of the very essence 
of beauty, of all the stuff of dreams. 
Hence, Catholic literature and books are 
the natural sources of enrichment for 
the mind. With this rich burgeoning 
forth, Catholic Book Week has a very 
definite place in the school curriculum. 
It is the key that unlocks this unity, uni- 


versality and strength of Catholic thought 
—the Divine Gift. 

It is not just a hit and miss job. Or- 
ganizing and preparing such an activity 
requires careful thought and previous 
physical developments, for the work of 
librarians, educators and publishers is 
illustrated by the parable: “Behold the 
sower went forth to sow. And whilst 
he soweth some seed fell by the wayside 
. .. some fell upon stoney ground, where 
it had not much earth . . . and other 
seed fell among thorns . . . And other 
seed fell upon good ground.” 

People do not seek books voluntarily, 
not until direct methods of education 
have brought them to a point where 
they are eager for knowledge. The same 
is true regarding children. The librarian 
and teacher must see that the seed for 
reading has been planted before the child 
reaches fifth grade, otherwise, the seed 
falls on “stoney ground” and the child 
descends Eagle Pass without the knowl- 
edge of a wonderful joy and profitable 
pleasure. Various methods must be 
oriented with classroom work in order 
that a Saul may become a Paul, that a 
modern, carefree Augustine will be in- 
spired by the whispering command of 
“Tolle, Lege”!—that an Ignatius Loyola 
of today, a paratrooper lying on a hos- 
pital cot, may learn the value and power 
of a good book, that a backward young- 
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ster may become the learned “Dumb 
Ox,” that a lackadaisical lady may be- 
come a Theresa, a Gertrude, or a Cather- 
ine, that the seeds sown by the writers 
of books, the publishers, librarians, 
teachers, and the sellers of books may 
triumphantly yield good results. “Spes 
messis in semine.” 

Hence, organizing a book week activity 
necessitates the giving of special attention 
and thought to the arrangement of a suit- 
able program for the younger children— 
from kindergarten to the sixth forum. 
Their books must be wisely chosen, for 
never has the output of young people’s 
books been so pleasing, attractive, and at 
the same time so deceptive. Strangers 
take it upon themselves not only to write 
our literature but review it: men and 
women whose attitude toward the 
Church is antagonistic and to whom God 
is the Forgotten Man. And so, to enrich 
the mind with the impress of tradition, 
Catholic Book Week is a cultural and 
religious activity. 

The Church has given scholars and 
patron saints who guide and bless ex- 
pressions of learning in journalists, wri- 
ters, printers, book binders, and book 
sellers. And in order to sow the seed 
of the Word, the patron saints of the 
book industry should introduce the ac- 
tivities of Catholic Book Week. Book 
lovers they were, not practitioners in 
the art of mass production. To them 
books were almost a sacramental. They 
are: for writers, St. Francis de Sales and 
St. Lucy; for printers, St. Augustine of 
Hippo, St. Genesius, Blessed Edmund 
Campion, S.J.; for bookbinders, St. Peter 
Celestine, St. Osmund; for book sellers, 
St. John of God and Blessed James 
Duckett. 

Due to the government’s curtailment 
of newsprint, it is impossible to offer many 


suggestions in the space allocated for 


this article. However, an outline of a 


few ideas may suffice. 
calendar month of November, numerous 
possibilities crowd the mind! Special 
feasts, special weeks and special anin- 
versaries of Church and State, as well as 
historical events. 


An _ international touch 
Nations project is not only colorful but 
inspiring and educational. Furthermore, 
it does get books read which bring lasting 
results. It also brings forcibiy to mind 
that the Church is One. It is universal 
and apostolic, for all the heroes and 
heroines of the Church Triumphant, 
even those who are not canonized, are 
honored on the Feast of All Saints. 

Plan a travel corner, with a geographic 
tie-up featuring all nationalities, their 
native arts and crafts and interesting folk- 
lore of the various countries. Emphasiz- 
ing the theme: Read for a better world. 
Beneath a stirring caption: Are You In- 
ternationally Minded? display biographi- 
cal material on the patron Saints of the 
various nations. For décor have the 
Cross of Christianity embracing a present 
day map of the World surrounded by 
the flags of all nations. To see them 
flying free around the beautiful face of 
the Prince of Peace, Christ our Saviour, 
is to feel what all the nations have stood 
for: the courage, the loyalty and the love 
that united them all, the freedoms they 
defended, the sacrifice and determina- 
tion that was required to keep them 
flying in order that the peace of Christ in 
the reign of Christ be restored. An 
added appeal may be made to young peo- 
ple through character dolls dressed in the 
costumes of the countries—symbols of 
the cultural heritage of the ethnic groups 
that live in our country. 


Glancing at the 


to an all 
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Or you may prefer to honor National 
Author’s day with a stimulating montage. 
Often one does not realize that photo- 
graphs of authors are a great common 
denominator. They not only interest 
the girls, but boys become very chatty 
and responsive about books to read. 
Parent-teachers, too, are mindful of their 
power and become better acquainted and 
more interested in the school through 
reading the books on display. This idea 
is an excellent media for reading, and 
just the sort of an exhibit that would 
make Father Lord of Catholic Action 
exclaim, “Splendid! Advertise with 
human interest the writings of our Catho- 
lic laymen and women, our nuns, priests 
and saints.” Correlate with books au- 
thors’ penned photographs to make up 
the montage. Authors You Should 
Know makes an inviting caption. 

Lavender and old lace set the media 
for a display in honor of Louise Alcott. 
Captioned Back To School Day—to ac- 
quaint parents and former students with 
their school of today. The books chosen 
for the display are classified as: 

Books Read by Grandmother and 
Grandfather 

Books Read by Mother and Dad 

Books We Read 


A panel discussion is an ideal way of 
introducing former graduates to the stu- 


The topic to be discussed: “Can 
the Love of 


dents. 


We Give Every Child 
Books?” 

Boy Meet Girl is an intriguing caption 
for an exhibit of books written by or about 
the great Sodalists. Why not have the 
Sodality or CYO group conduct a con- 
test? Choose ten excerpts from Father 
Lord’s pamphlets. Post list of pamphlets 
on bulletin board. Those who wish to 
participate in the contest are to name the 


pamphlet from which each quotation 
was taken, and indicate pages on which 
it appeared. The students finding the 
most receive a book written by a Catho- 
lic author or a subscription to a Catholic 
magazine. 

To increase sociability and a wider 
acquaintance with book characters, stage 
a book party called the Social of the Ages, 
complete with cake, candles and all the 
Pro Parvulis book characters. 


Saint Cecilia has, through the ages, 
been associated with music and musical 
instruments. She is widely known as the 
patroness of music, but how many know 
that she is also the patroness of poets 
and poetry? Display for the children of 
kindergarten and lower grades, the love- 
ly editions of nursery rhymes, and books 
of poetry such as, Silver Pennies, Little 
Brown People, Taxis and Toadstools, 
Goose Grass Rhymes, Peter and the Wolf, 
The Baby’s Opera, Peacock Pie, on a 
Poetry Swing set in a corner of the library 
or classroom, to be known as the “Poet’s 
Corner” or “Poet’s Pen.” A_ poetry 
swing is very easily made. The boys in 
the manual training shop can encase three 
pieces of glass plate into a wooden frame, 
similar to an open box. The top is made 
of plywood, and suspended from the top 
are two pieces of hemp holding a shelf 
which resembles small book racks or 
cradles. The rack is made large enough 
to hold about ten or twelve books. Books 
may also be placed on the top of the 
swing. The swing carries young minds 
to intelligent realms, and is hailed with 
delight. 

For the older boys and girls display 
books of music stressing the operas, 
American composers, and Latin Amer- 
can contributions. Include books on 
poetry, for poetry is a form of music. 
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During this month, there are a few 
weeks of special interest which correlates 
effectively with the general theme of 
Catholic Book Week. They are: National 
Art Week, Red Cross Week, and Nu- 
trition Week. 


Art Week! A week to participate in 
the work of the Great Master. It is also 
a week to prepare posters, book marks, 
slingers and décor for book week. Have 
the students make book marks to be dis- 
tributed during Book Week. One side 
carries the words of Saint Teresa of 
Avila’s “Book Mark,” on the opposite 
side carry a little reminder as to the 
care of books, e.g., 

“Let nothing disturb you, 

Let nothing affright you 

All things are passing; 

God alone is changeless 
Patience gains all things, 

Who has God wants nothing; 
God alone is sufficient.” 

St. Teresa 


“We should make 

the same use of books 
that the bee does of 

a flower; he gathers 
sweets from it, but 
does not injure it.” 


( Author Unknown) 


Overlapping Children’s Book Week 
is Red Cross Week, and especially ap- 
propriate for A-Day, on which the 
American Red Cross opens a drive for 
financial aid, is an exhibit of books on 
medical missionaries, famous physicians 
and surgeons, first aid and nursing. The 
books are centered around a miniature 
field hospital. On an aqua blue back- 
ground is a graceful silhouette of Saint 
Camillus de Lellis, the founder of the 
Red Cross as well as the first field ambu- 


lance, wearing the Red Cross on his sou- 
tane. The caption simply reads Red 
Cross, for there is no more inspiring 
slogan in the world unless it be Saint 
Ignatius’ Ad Majorem Dei Gloriam, 
which is the motif, the inspiration and 
support needed in the service of minis- 
tering to the suffering sick. It is the spark 
that ignites the figure of Christian char- 
ity, and places the worker above selfish- 
ness and self-glory.. 


Another display. presents Saint Mar- 
tin of Tours as an inspiration for an 
A-Day motif. On this day, Saint Mar- 
tin looms as the embodiment of all that 
is noble and great in a soldier. He loved 
the military life, and braved every danger, 
made every sacrifice for his country’s 
honor. On the Somme he fought many 


a battle, where the American and Can- 
adian boys in 1917 billeted, and where 
the same boys in 1944 erected beach- 


heads, and it is fitting that he introduce 
a military display. A reproduction of 
Van Dyke’s great masterpiece, Saint Mar- 
tin of Tours, strikes a timely martial note. 


Prominently feature in V-formation, 
with a significant caption, such as, Let Us 
Have Companionship in Peace, biogra- 
phies of soldier Saints: St. George, St. 
Sebastian, St. Denis, St. Jeanne d’Arc, 
St. Ignatius of Loyola, and St. Hadrian. 
Soldier priests: Cardinal Mercier, Father 
Duffy, Father Meaney; the great generals 
and admirals: Foch, Pershing, Allenby, 
Bing, McAndrew, Haig, the Cunningham 
brothers, Alexander, Eisenhower, Tinker, 
MacArthur, Moran, Stilwell, Kenney, de 
Gaulle, Benson, Leahy, Drum Callaghan, 
Wieniawa-Dlugoszewski and Tito. Also 
the writings of Archbishop Spellman. 
Too, memorialize John Buck Private, for 
no wars can be won and peace restored 
without him. 
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A picture of the Bayeux tapestry de- 
picting the ship of William the Con- 
queror introduces an appropriate and 
timely display of books on France. The 
France of Genevieve and Jeanne d’Arc. 
The France of the Curé d’Ars; France 
when she was the eldest daughter of the 
Church—Brittany, Normandy and Lor- 
raine with their inspiring monuments of 
stone, erected for the honor and glory 
of God—the great cathedrals of Char- 
tres, St. Malo, St. Lo, Lisieux’s St. Peter, 
Caen, Bayeux, Coutances, Mont St. 
Michele, Nantes, Quimper, Rouen. A 
fitting caption is, Monuments of Catholic 
Culture. 


To dramatize the effects of science and 
to make the reading of books of science 
more appealing, bring from the biology 
departments some live white mice, toads, 
butterflies, and bees, some samples of 
plastic, coal, iron ore, tubes, intriguing 
bottles filled with colored liquids, pow- 
ders, and retorts, to affect the desired 
atmosphere, and display with books per- 
taining to science. This will appeal to 
boys; girls, however, will run away, but 
they will return another day looking for 
that “green book” or that “blue book” 
which was displayed during the Book 
Week Science Exhibit. Let the poster 
present Saint Albert standing before the 
beautiful Cathedral of Winchester ex- 
plaining a theory to some scholar. 


Another week offers stimuli—Nutri- 
tion Week. The question arises in the 
mind: What is the relationship between 
nutrition and books? The relationship is 
striking. Without good food the body 
starves. Without good reading matter 
the mind starves. Hence, a wonderful 
book menu may be planned by the stu- 
dents in the domestic science classes, cen- 
tering around the patron saint of bakers 


—the lovely Elizabeth of Hungary, whose 
feast day is the nineteenth of the month. 
An excellent poster for books on food, 
marketing, nutrition and cook books 
could be planned around the following 
caption using Vitamins to illustrate good 
food for body and mind: 

A Advance with Catholic Litera- 

ture. 


B_ Bible—The Only Immortal Book. 

C Catholicity in Reading — The 
Medicine of the Mind. 

D Dead live in their books forever, 
the monuments of vanished 
minds. 

E Esteem of ages is a book’s fair- 
est compliment. 

F Friendship in books — imperish- 
able, the same today and yester- 
day. 

G God — Genius—Gayety—Good- 
ness — Government — Grace— 
Grave are the burning lamps of 
all literature. 


L_ Live with good books. 


The feast of St. Stanislaus suggests an 
exhibit of books on Poland tuned to the 
caption: Polish Treasures inscribed in 
white lettering on a red background, and 
featuring the Polish emblem. Another 
feast day sets the media for a display of 
books on trades. It is the feast of Saint 
Clement I. Then, there is the anniver- 
sary of Mark Twain. To mention Mark 
Twain is to recall memories of one phase 
of truly American life—life on the Mis- 
sissippi River. Display novels with an 
American background, including the 
beautiful editions of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn. Too, there is another 
writer who, on the verge of death, left 
his native England to seek health on the 
shores of Samoa, namely, the noted Rob- 
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ert Louis Stevenson. Hence, a treasure 
house of good reading is erected whereby 
the biographies and lovely editions of 
his writings are displayed. 

There is inspiration for a caption in the 
terse message of St. Paul to the Ephesians 
that not only introduces a Thanksgiving 
Day atmosphere, but is an excellent tie-up 
to focus the theme: Read for a Better 
World. Or a caption in the thought be- 
queathed by the late G. K. Chesterton: 
“that any man might fast for forty days 
for the privilege of listening to a sky- 
lark.” The caption simply reads: Thank- 
You Books. What are thank-you books? 
They are the books which stimulate the 
reader and reveal to him that the way to 
enrich one’s mind is to constantly have 
on hand good books and to spend some 
time, if only a few minutes each day, 
in their company. 

One day of Book Week is devoted to 
some project on libraries. Everything, 
however, is not keyed to the world of 
today, even if the word Library has been 
given a modern ring. It is necessary in 
honoring library days to turn back the 
clock, years and even centuries, to evoke 
memories of truth and facts for the 
foundation on which to build an instruc- 
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tive caption such as, Know Your Library. 
A most appropriate background for the 
theme: Read for a Better World would 
be a poster embodying a large door and a 
large book, key and the symbol of learn- 
ing, with the Vatican sketched in color, 
together with side panels listing historical 
highlights of printing, starting with the 
dates of the first recorded paper making, 
and the earliest printing from wood 
blocks and separate earthen types, up to 
“firsts” in the Americas, including the 
invention of type-setting machines. The 
second panel relates the activities of Pope 
Nicholas V, who conceived the idea of 
making the papal library a great public 
institution; of Pius XI, who modernized 
it; of Pope Damascus I, who turned the 
key which opened the first Christian 
library; of Jean Garnier (1612-1681) a 
member of the Society of Jesus, who de- 
vised a scheme for classifying books 
which is one of the foundations in mod- 
ern library classification; of St. Jean 
Baptist Colton des Houssayes (1727- 
1783) one of the first to write about the 
duties and qualifications of a librarian. 
Focus books captioned: Catholic Books, 
Stepping Stones Through the Ages and 
classified as: 
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A Library Club in High School 


By SIsTER HILDEGARDE MARSHALL, O.S.B., 
Lillis High School, Kansas City, Missouri 








The purpose of a library club in high 
school?—To interest the pupil and to 
relieve the librarian. The attraction of 
sports, radio, and aeronautics motivates 
high school boys and girls in physics, 
mathematics and physical education. The 
same interests are grist for the mill in a 
library club which can utilize a hobby to 
stimulate an eagerness to read more about 
the hobby and related subjects. 

A library club may complement the 
present wave of scientific study or it may 
supply some of the cultural advantages 
that may be otherwise lacking. Each 
librarian must determine what trend her 
club will follow. The members may 
voice their own wishes. If their opinions 
conflict, the club may be divided into 
committees, each of which follows its 
own interest. Although such a group 
resembles the Boy Scouts in its variety 
of activity, it is a drain on the time of 
the librarian. Most of the library clubs 
I have encountered are composed of chil- 
dren who want to help when they see 
the need for work to be done. New 
school libraries are often the product of 
children’s work under the supervision of 
an enterprising teacher, who _ utilizes 
youthful enthusiasm in a pioneer effort. 

Our library club was formed after the 
ground had been broken and a com- 
plete selection of 1750 books were on the 
library shelves. As teacher-librarian, I 
dusted shelves, tables, chairs, circulated 
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books, shelved books, kept some statis- 
tics, and wondered when I would have 
time to create elbow room in the work 
room. Our enrollment jumped one hun- 
dred and fifty the second year and again 
the next, until now there are 650 pupils. 
During these years I have been study hall 
supervisor in the library and librarian. 
Pros and cons of the library-study hall 
have been discussed so often that I shall 
not repeat. Summarily, it seems that 
students gain greater knowledge of the 
library contents and their use, while the 
librarian learns the art of being police- 
man as well as counselor, and labors 
under ever increasing demands which 
she cannot meet. Her real library work 
remains for the so-called leisure hours. 


While I hesitated in such a situation, 
volunteers among the pupils were learn- 
ing the skills of processing books. But 
would it not be more pure fun for them 
and would it not give them greater unity 
if they had a name to flaunt among the 
other active groups in school? So we 
formed the “Lillis Libs,” with the defi- 
nite purpose of learning and helping. 
Our aim needs no apology. Rather it 
serves to encourage that spirit of co 
operation which civics and citizenship 
texts are trying to teach. Again, mem- 
bers of a club who are wanted feel much 
more important and eager to help than 
those who join to be taught formally or 
merely to be entertained. 
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What, then, are the activities of the 
club? The circulation desk, of course, 
looms most important in the eyes of the 
high school public. Hence, the position 
behind the desk is a coveted one. If 
charging a book is simple, as the pro- 
cedure is in our library, a club member 
from each study period may assume the 
responsibility of seeing that a card with 
the client’s name is left at the file for 


each book. 


Although the boy or girl at the desk 
refers most questions to the librarian, he 
may give helpful directions involving the 
use of common tools, such as the dic- 
tionary, encyclopedias, almanacs, or 
Who’s Who. Only the librarian be- 
sieged simultaneously by five or six eager 
young people and responsible for ninety 
other students at the same time, knows 
what a blessing it is to have an intelli- 
gent assistant at the desk. 

Other duties relating to the circulation 
desk are the stamping of book cards with 
the dater after school, the compilation 
of the day’s statistics either before or 
after school, the shelving of returned 
books, and, for the responsible and accur- 
ate student, the filing of book cards, and 
the pocketing of the filed cards in re- 
turned books. The two latter tasks are 
only for the careful club members but 
there have been such members each year 
to stimulate a healthy rivalry in the 
group. 

The circulation statistics kept for state 
reports are of interest to the children as 
well as to the librarian. In addition to 
the usual items, we are recording the 
number of boys and girls using our library 
and the number from each academic 
class. The publicity of these records, I 
think, goes to every class in school 
through members of the club who see 


their own numbers dwindling in the cir- 
culation record. 


The publicity committee, composed of 
the artists as well as the soap box speakers 
of the club, take the records once a year 
to the reporters of the school paper, and 
utilize the departmental data by posting 
jackets of less used books on the bulletin 
board. Current movies, the school re- 
treat, the liturgy, and patriotic holidays, 
Vocation Week and Book Week are met 
with appropriate displays. Last year, 
Book Week was the occasion of a general 
examination of conscience by the student 
body on what books and magazines were 
read at home and at school. Questions 
were contributed and the questionnaire 
was compiled by the library club with 
unmeasurable, personal benefit to the 
members. Contents of books and maga- 
zines meant more to them after that ex- 
perience and became a vital part of the 
library in their minds. Many remarked 
that before Book Week and their work on 
the questionnaire, they had considered 
periodicals of entertainment value only, 
or of interest solely to teachers. The 
periodical committee became more popu- 
lar. 


It was the duty of this committee 
moreover, to take turns by the month 
checking periodicals received, and weed- 
ing out old issues from the current rack. 
Discussion arose about the value of keep- 
ing stacks of old magazines, so we made 
out lists for exchange and sent off loose 
volumes to the bindery. A Nature Maga- 
zine was found missing a half page, 
neatly cut out. After thorough search 
we encountered a boy who offered to let 
us have an old duplicate of his. All the 
children concerned in the bindery episode 
are convinced of the necessity for re- 
stricting our periodicals to the school 
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library. Those pupils contact others and 
persuade much more effectively than 
many librarians. 


After the bound volumes were returned 
they were processed like other books. The 
paging belongs to every committee be- 
cause the job is less enjoyable and more 
time consuminng. If the new books are 
perused leisurely the paging is liable to 
be done carelessly. Stamping and pasting 
book pockets are odd jobs for odd times, 
as is the blackening in preparation for the 
book marking. Accessioning and mark- 
ing might be done by able students, 
although I have taken care of those pro- 
cesses myself because of the lack of accur- 
ate typists and good printers. From the 
reception of a new book to the placement 
on the library shelf, there is little that 
club members are not anxious and able 
to do except classification, cataloging, 
filing of cards, and paying the bills. 
Shellacking is always a Saturday task, 
therefore easier to distribute among the 
few who do not have week-end jobs. 
There is something about shellack that 
fascinates students as well as me— 
whether it is the smell, the resulting feel 
of the finish, or just the fact that it gives 
the last lick to the completed book. 


In order to combine the esthetic and 
the practical in our club we have a Room 
Committee which removes dust and sub- 
stitutes flowers to make the library attrac- 
tive. We have fresh flowers in the spring 
and potted plants through the rest of the 
year. Several enthusiastic pupils sug- 
gested a fish bowl but why tempt the 
over-active imagination of well-intention- 
ed students? If we had a fish we should 
also have a canary. Neither would help 
solve the janitor problem with which 
many schools are confronted during war 
time. 


Prospective members of the club swarm 
to the first meeting each year, eager to 
join every committee, and to do every- 
thing for the first week. Sometimes 
it is difficult to dampen such ardor, but 
dusting is the quickest remedy. Those 


pupils who persevere and take turns 
doing the dignified and the undignified 
work are the cream of the school and 
the members of our club. Attendance at 
meetings is so regulated that the dilatory 
are dropped by the wayside and ten to 
twenty “Lillis Libs” form a group with 
which it is easy to work. Older members 
initiate the freshmen so that compara- 
tively little time is needed for instruc- 
tion. 


Besides relieving the librarian and in- 
teresting boys and girls in working with 
books, what other advantages result from 
the formation of a library club? In war 
time there is little leisure for high school 
students, but until they are sixteen, library 
work can help solve their after school 
problems. Not only the processing but 
also the reading of books uses time well 
spent. Our club members have the 
privilege of reading the new books as they 
arrive. I have seen boys, who boasted 
they never read books, stimulated to do so 
because they felt it was a privilege. Cer- 
tainly, books taken home are better than 
entertainment sought outside the home. 
Is not the propagation of good reading 
our aim? Sometimes the whole family 
reads a story in two weeks. 


Children who tend to restrict their in- 
terest to text books, pupils who have been 
limited to one type of literature only, are 
introduced to new adventure and to 
wholesome experiences. The book lovers 
find infinite resources at their disposal. A 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The Seattle Book Fair of 1943 


By Louise Finn, Chairman 








The first Seattle Catholic Book Fair 
was held in 1941. It was so novel and 
successful that a second Fair was held in 
November, 1943. With the approval 
and paternal blessing of His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend Gerald Shaughnessy, 
S.M., S.T.D., plans were formulated in 
July, as experience had shown the wisdom 
of an early start. 

The Reverend Edward J. McFadden, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, rep- 
resenting His Excellency, acted as ad- 
viser and consultant for the general plans 
and the program. Serving on the same 
committee was the Reverend Arthur 
Wharton, S.J., Librarian at Seattle Col- 
lege, who had charge of the exhibits. A 
very large measure of the success of the 
Fair was due to the devoted efforts of 
these two priests who gave many days 
and hours of their time and attention to 
the Book Fair. Sister Flavia Maria, S. 
H.N., was an untiring program chair- 
man, a difficult task at best. The Rever- 
end Brother Power of O’Dea High School 
was chairman of radio publicity and suc- 
ceeded in having students of his school 
and of Seattle Preparatory School present 
an amusing and clever dialogue through 
one of the local stations. Miss Louise 
Finn, past Washington State Governor of 
the International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae, and a _ graduate of Public 
Health from the University of Washing- 
ton, was Book Fair Chairman. 
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It became apparent very early that the 
exigencies of wartime restrictions and 
demands would make large committee 
meetings almost impossible. Everybody, 
it seemed, either had a very heavy work 
schedule, or duties at the U.S.O., Red 
Cross, or some similar service and could 
spare little time. And last but by no 
means least, nobody had extra gasoline. 
In order to circumvent these Book Fair 
gremlins, small groups met often and in- 
formally, or exchanged views and reports 
by telephone. Such a method had dis- 
advantages, but they were offset by de- 
velopment of a closer acquaintanceship 
among the group and a will to get things 
done. Only two full group meetings were 
held, one in conjunction with the fall 
meeting of the Seattle Catholic Library 
Association and the second two weeks 
later. Arrangements had so far pro- 
gressed that all committees could make 
reports of plans well advanced, making it 
necessary only to tie-up loose ends. 

The program, of course, was the crux 
of our planning and involved unremitting 
work, trying to persuade or convince audi- 
ence-shy or busy people that they were 
necessary for the success of our under- 
taking—a far more difficult task than one 
would imagine. Headache became the 
common ailment of the various chairmen 
as they met one obstacle after another. To 
be frank, it was necessary to steer a deli- 
cate course between the Scylla of injured 
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pride and the Charybdis of over eager- 
ness to be of service. Anyone who has 
ever served on a committee will under- 
stand. 


The place where the Fair was to be 
held was of paramount importance, and 
in war crowded Seattle, a suitable place 
was not easy to find. A downtown loca- 
tion would have been ideal but that was 
out of the question. We were fortunate 
to receive an invitation from the Rever- 
end Mother Superior of Providence Hos- 
pital to hold the Fair in the auditorium 
of the Nurses Home. The hospital is 
easily accessible from town and the audi- 
torium very well adapted for such a pur- 
pose. It has a large seating capacity, ex- 
cellent acoustics and a satisfactory stage. 


The Fair was held from November 
eleventh to thirteenth. Since the opening 
day was a holiday, a splendid opportunity 
was afforded the religious and students 
to attend. No fond parent ever had 
greater pride in her off-spring than did 
the executive committee in the out- 
standing program which Sister Flavia 
Maria had planned. Thursday was Youth 
Day, given over largely to programs in 
which the schools participated. Pupils, 
from wee first graders to college students, 
gave admirable and even brilliant per- 
formances. In the afternoon the Very 
Reverend Francis O’Brien, O.M.I., pastor 
of St. Benedict’s Church, a dynamic and 
forceful speaker gave a talk on “The 
Relationship of Literature to Juvenile De- 
linquency,” a subject of timely interest. 


The Fair was formally opened on 
Thursday evening with the Reverend Ed- 
ward McFadden presiding. Highlight of 
the evening was an interesting paper on 
“Books That Are Almost Catholic” by 
the Very Reverend John McCormick, 
President of St. Edward’s Seminary, 


Seattle. Books such as The Robe and 
The Apostle were among those cited. 

On Friday afternoon a large audience 
had the rare privilege of hearing a lecture 
by Dom Albert Hammenstede, O.S.B., 
of Mount Angel, Oregon, a former prior 
of Maria-Laach, Germany. Dom Albert’s 
subject was “Holy Mass of Our Days, 
Appreciated in the Light of Christian 
Antiquity.” The interest of his listeners 
was sustained throughout a lengthy ex- 
position of the beauties of the Liturgy. In 
the evening, the Very Reverend Francis 
E. Corkery, S.J., President of Seattle Col- 
lege, presided at the meeting. The Rev- 
erend Thomas Hanley, O.S.B., of St. 
Martin’s Abbey, Lacey, Washington, an 
author of note and an authority in the 
field of Economics, was the principal 
speaker. His address, “The Challenge of 
a Post-War World,” was enthusiastically 
received. 

The addresses were the highlights of 
the programs which varied in their offer- 
ing of music by school orchestras, inter- 
esting talks by lay people, and some fine 
book reviews. Possibly the committee 
may be pardoned for treasuring the re- 
mark made by one of the clergy to the 
effect that the program had set a standard 
of excellence that would be difficult to 
attain again. 

The exhibits prepared under the direc- 
tion of Father Wharton, S.J., provoked 
much favorable comment. Large quanti- 
ties of books were loaned by The Kaufer 
Company, and the Guild Book Shop, 
Inc. The Seattle Public Library also co 
operated in providing books for the ex- 
hibits. Books were everywhere: the class- 
ics, the moderns, non-fiction, picture and 
poetry, besides a very complete showing 
of religious books, missals and pamphlets. 

Outstanding among the exhibits was a 
liturgical altar prepared by the Reverend 
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Engelbert Axer, S.J., of Seattle College. 
Another very unusual exhibit was “The 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors,” a 
series of autographed pictures of living 
Catholic authors each with an accom- 
panying note of identification. Dozens of 
pictures were used in this exhibit, which 
was patterned after the Gallery at Web- 
ster Grove College, Missouri. Sister 
Mary de Paul, O.P., of Holy Angels Aca- 
demy, Seattle, assembled and created the 
display. The genuine interest of the 
spectators was a tribute to the painstaking 
labor of those in charge of the exhibits. 

Two facts emerged painfully and prom- 
inently from our experience in putting on 
a Book Fair. The first one being that they 
involve considerable expense, even with 
volunteer help, and so a comprehensive 
and stable plan of financing is needed. 
Our financial program was based on do- 
nations from Catholic clubs, fraternal 
groups, alumni organizations and _ indi- 
vidual gifts. The support was very gen- 
erous, but these groups cannot be called 
upon constantly, so that some other 
source of income should be found if book 
fairs are being planned. 

At the very beginning of our work, we 
started a campaign of education regard- 
ing book fairs in general and the Seattle 
Fair in particular. We tried to reach 
everyone. Letters and invitations were 
sent to all pastors, superiors of schools, 
academies and college club presidents, 
parent-teacher associations ,mother’s clubs, 
military chaplains, South American con- 
sular representatives, librarians, public 
high schools and individuals. Pastors 
were asked to make announcements on 
the previous Sunday, a few had notices 
printed in Church bulletins. Radio was 
used, speakers appeared before club meet- 
ings, and the publicity chairman achieved 
lengthy write-ups in the secular papers. 
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The Catholic Northwest Progress, the dio- 
cesan weekly, gave repeated and detailed 
stories about the Book Fair. Friends of 
the committee members finally took to 
the side streets in order to avoid being 
buttonholed and told about the Fair. In 
spite of “all this and more, too” the at- 
tendance, though large, was not what it 


should have been. 


We came to the conclusion that our 
Catholic people need to be conditioned 
to reading, and especially Catholic read- 
ing, and that the process is very slow. 
Some of their reluctance to read may be 
due to the fact that during their school- 
days they were given an inocuous diet of 
pious books—badly written, preachy 
stories. Too many of them have never 
realized the rich resources of Catholic 
literature with its gloriously sustained tra- 
dition. This is the charitable view. An- 
other is that sheer mental malnutrition 
had made deep inroads and can only be 
cured by intensive and skillful treatment. 
The average Catholic seems to read the 
diocesan paper, or Our Sunday Visitor, 
possibly looks at a Catholic periodical 
and considers his “pious” reading com- 


pleted. 


It is a sad commentary on our collective 
intelligence that even the terrifying spec- 
tacle of a world at war cannot arouse our 
people from their apathetic attitude to- 
ward reading. Now more than ever, we 
have a deep responsibility to develop our 
own powers of thinking instead of de- 
pending on commentators, newspaper 
writers and loud-mouthed demagogues. 


After such a diatribe, you will be re- 
lieved to know that the Book Fair com- 
mittee really enjoyed the work, felt that 
it was very rewarding, and that they had 
“fought the good fight, had kept the 
faith, and finished the course.” 














The Canisius Summer Institute on Elementary 


School Libraries 


By REVEREND ANDREW J. BoUWHUIS, S.J., Librarian, 
Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 








Last summer, from July 6 to July 20, 
1944, the Canisius College Library con- 
ducted an institute on elementary school 
libraries. Fifty-nine sisters, two seminar- 
ians, and one principal from a public 
rural school attended. The purpose of 
the institute was to give a certain amount 
of very practical information, to stimu- 
late some healthy enthusiasm, and to 
bring home the fact that there is a lot to 
running a library. These purposes were 
accomplished. 

The idea of the institute came about as 
follows: during the past three years about 
fifty elementary school libraries have been 
started in Western New York. Some of 
these libraries have acquired up to a 
thousand books, and naturally enough 
the problem of proper care and of use 
has come up. The six meetings of the 
Western New York Catholic Librarians, 
each year, devote quite a bit of time to 
elementary school libraries; the Library 
Bulletin has been giving practical sugges- 
tions, but the information thus acquired 
was not complete enough or sufficiently 
coordinated to give the teacher-librarians 
the background they needed for efficient 
work. Problems of all kinds were con- 
tinually being proposed to the elementary 
division of the conference. A study of 
those problems showed the need for some 
methodical, systematized instruction and 
supervised practice. It was out of the 
question to have many sisters go away to 


a recognized library school; it was not 
possible to secure librarians to do the 
work, and there are no immediate pros- 
pects of having a librarian full time for 
three or four schools, much less for every 
school. It was decided after two years 
study, and considerable consultation with 
teachers and principals, that an eleven-day 
institute, run for four clock hours a day 
would be a great help. In that time, cer- 
tain principles and procedures could be 
taught and illustrated so that the teacher- 
librarians could do their work accurately, 
efficiently, without waste, and in such a 
way, that if later a full time librarian 
were to take charge, she would not have 
to do all the work over. 

The preliminary schedule drawn up 
from the comments and suggestions that 
came in would have required sixty-eight 
hours. This was pared down to forty- 
four, all that were available. These were 
distributed as follows: general library 
management, including talks on the book 
collection, book selection, weeding, and 
magazines, seven hours; classifying and 
cataloging, eleven hours; reference work, 
six hours; bibliography, one hour; use of 
the public libraries, including three hours 
spent in the libraries, nine hours; state 
library service, two hours; personal im- 
provement, four hours; lecture on chil- 
dren’s literature, lecture on fairy tales, 
two hours; the library associations, Na- 
tional Catholic Book Week, and Book 
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Week, one hour; writing for the Library 
Bulletin, one hour. 


This schedule seemed apt for the gen- 
eral purposes of the institute and to carry 
out its specific objectives. These were 
given in more detail in a mimeographed 
circular that was sent to all the parochial 
schools in the area and to many schools 
in adjoining dioceses. The particular 
purposes were listed as follows: 


A. To run a library well, the teacher- 
librarian needs to know certain funda- 
mental principles and have some skill in 
applying them. It would help her if she 
knew how to— 

(1) Describe a book accurately, in proper 
bibliographical form. 
(2) Choose books and be familiar with 
the appropriate tools, v.g. The Horn 
Book Magazine, Herald-Tribune 
Books, The New York Times Book 
Review, Library Bulletin, New York 
State Lists, and standard bibliogra- 
phies such as Realms of gold, Five 
years of children’s books, Three owls, 
etc. 
Organize a small library. To achieve 
efficient disposition of equipment 
and good procedure. 
(4) Do simple reference work, v.g., to 
know and to use properly indexes, 
encyclopediae, dictionaries, atlases, 
almanacs, etc. 
Make a bibliography. 
Classify and catalog books. 
Use public facilities, v.g., The Buffalo 
Public Library and all its branches, 
The New York State Library, the 
Grosvenor Library, The Historical 
Museum, the Albright Art Gallery, 
the Science Museum, etc. 
(8) Prepare and present book reviews. 
(9) Acquire and use free and inexpen- 
sive material. 


(3) 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


‘by several guest speakers. 


B. To enjoy running a library, the 
teacher-librarian should appreciate the 
significance of librarianship as a profes- 
sion and understand how she can help 
educate the pupils for an adult, intellect- 
ual life. She, herself, should appreciate 
books as tools of education as well as 
sources of recreation and inspiration. 


C. To choose books intelligently and 
to inspire others to read, the teacher- 
librarian should be familiar with books, 
read a great deal, and know how to find 
books. 


To carry out these purposes, the staff of 
the Canisius College Library was helped 
Miss Anna 
Clark Kennedy, Senior Supervisor of 
School Libraries for the State of New 
York, spoke on the resources of the State 
Library and the services her department 
is prepared to give. The State Library 
lent a collection of about five hundred 
books. Miss Adeline L. Perkins, Head of 
the School Department of the Buffalo 
Public Library, explained in some detail 
the resources of her department and the 
help she and her assistants can offer. 
She lent us a special collection of refer- 
ence books, including extra copies of such 
reference books as Realms of gold. She 
arranged that each person taking the 
institute courses would choose a project 
connected with her work during the 
year, and find several different types of 
material in the library. Mrs. Edna H. 
Foley, Head of the Branch Library Sys- 
tem, explained the working of the sys- 
tem and pointed out how the branch 
librarians could help the teachers and 
pupils. Mr. Harold S. Hacker of the 
Grosvenor Library, a public reference 
library, gave a very interesting descrip- 
tion of the collections, layout and services 
of the Grosvenor Library, arranged for a 
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tour of the library and assigned each per- 
son a specific problem, so that the work- 
ing out of the solution would make one 
familiar with some of the library’s re- 
sources. As President of the Western 
New York Librarians’ Association, he had 
made a survey of library facilities avail- 
able to teachers and pupils in rural areas, 
and gave an intereesting description of 
rural library conditions. Miss Marion E. 
Miller, in charge of the Genesee Branch 
of the Buffalo Public Library, told about 
fairy tales. Professor Charles A. Brady 
gave a fascinating talk on the significance 
of children’s literature. Mrs. Hazel Ott 
and Mrs. Irene Banger, of Compton’s and 


World Book respectively, demonstrated ° 


the efficient use of their encyclopediae. 

The institute fee, fifteen dollars, includ- 
ed the cost of The _ teacher-librarian’s 
handbook, by Mary Peacock Douglas 
(A.L.A.), mimeographed lists, and dem- 
onstration material. Mrs. Douglas’ book 
was chosen as the basic text book of the 
course. A set of questions was made 
out for each chapter. These were 
phrased so that they would stress the im- 
portant points and stimulate discussion 
on them. The “instituters” were urged 
to form discussion groups, read a few 
pages of the book aloud and then ask 
one another the questions that were pro- 
posed. The purpose of this was to keep 
them occupied with ideas about library 
work in their free time and to make 
them familiar with one good, realistic 
handbook. 

Each person was given a large manila 
envelope, containing sixty-five pieces of 
free material. This material had been 
solicited from various manufacturers, 
commissions, state offices and the like. 
Pamphlets on the book collection, on 
library management, on South America, 
on food, on steel, etc., showed what ma- 


terial could be obtained. These were 
used during the lecture periods. 

Several problems were done by each 
in his free time. After a short explana- 
tion of the setup of the dictionary catalog, 
and the arrangement of the books on 
the shelves, call numbers had to be look- 
ed up and the books found and brought 
to one of the librarians who checked to 
make sure that the proper procedure had 
been followed. A simple reference prob- 
lem was arranged to make everyone 
familiar with the use of the dictionary 
catalog, the U. S. Catalog, the Catholic 
Periodical Index, the Readers Guide, etc. 
To help the “instituters” be sure about 
filing cards and about finding them, lists 
of items illustrating various problems, 
v.g., the Mc’s, numbers, 100, 745, etc., 
were assigned and solved under super- 
vision. On the eighth day some “insti- 
tuters” were found looking for books on 
special topics in the open shelf division. 
The next day, a special drill on use of 
subject headings took the place of the 
scheduled lecture. Each pupil had to 
find in the tray of cards given him a sub- 
ject heading that referred him to: a) at 
least two entirely different classifications, 
b) one see also card, c) a divided subject 
heading that referred him to at least 
three different classifications. This prac- 
tice in examining so many cards made 
each student realize that subject headings 
really exist and that they are very useful. 

At this writing, some months later, the 
principal fruits as described in conversa- 
tions and correspondence, seem to be: 

l. An appreciation of the value and 
importance of library training. Very 
many asked that the institute be 
continued another week, and nearly 
all asked that a more advanced in- 
stitute be given next year. From 
this we conclude that we avoided one 
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of the evils we feared, that some 
might think that this training was 
enough and sufficient. Some _ ex- 
pressed their desire for complete 
library training. 

A knowledge of many fundamental 
books and magazines. 

Some knowledge and familiarity with 
U. S. Catalog, Readers Guide, Cath- 
olic Periodical Index, Granger’s in- 
dex, Firkins, etc. 

Contact with a good collection of 
recent juveniles. Those who attend- 
ed saw and handled at least five 
hundred books and nearly all read 
at leas. nfteen. 

A better realization of how much 
can be done with books, opening up 
new worlds for the children, etc. 

A fundamental though meagre 


knowledge of certain phases of li- 
brary science, enough 


to prevent 
blunders and avoid waste. 

Some training in evaluating and 
selecting books, in sorting and weed- 
ing a collection, some ideas of library 
management. 

. Some skill in using a dictionary cata- 
log and an appreciation of its value. 
Knowledge and practice in the use 
of bibliographical cards. 

Better information about how to buy 
books economically. 

Familiarity with Mary Peacock 
Douglas’ Teacher - librarians hand- 
book and some knowledge of such 
books as Phyllis Fenner’s Our library 
(John Day). 

Some familiarity with Eloise M. 
Rue’s Subject index to books of the 
intermediate grades and with the 
supplement, and with Subject index 
to books for the primary grades. 
(A.L.A.) 

Programs of reading for the teachers 


themselves, appreciation of the teach- 
er’s part in promoting the apostolate 
of the intellect, and the need for the 
teacher’s continuous intellectual de- 
velopment. 
Knowledge and discussion of Na- 
tional Catholic Book Week, Book 
Week and Library organizations. 
Emphasis on the difference between 
“real” books and text books. 
Appreciation of the resources of the 
Buffalo Public Library, The Gros- 
venor Library, the New York State 
Library, and the rural libraries. 

17. Many new ideas about the value of 
children’s literature and fairy tales. 

18. A genuine enthusiasm to know more 
books and more about books, and a 
new realization of their importance. 

There were no examinations and, of 
course, no academic credit was given. It 
was suggested that an objective test 
should have been made out, so that those 
who wished might take it. A certain 
satisfaction comes from testing oneself to 
see just how much was really learned 
correctly. Most of the students remarked 
that the no-compulsion, no-examination, 
no-credit feature of the institute made it 
all the more enjoyable. Though the as- 
signments were not mandatory, each per- 
son did them carefully, checking his 
work with the librarians to make sure that 
it was well done. The morning lectures 
started at ten, and the afternoon lec- 
tures at one-thirty. A person has to give 
full time to the institute. 

The instructors tried to teach 
matter thoroughly, to give practice in it, 
and to point out how much more there 
is to be known. The students know what 
they know. It is hoped that now, as they 
become more conscious of their needs, 
they will know how to ask for what they 
want and where to obtain it. 


their 
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CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
INSTITUTE 

While the Institute on the Elementary 
School Library held at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in June is now history which will 
shortly be published as Proceedings by 
the Catholic University Press, a few ob- 
servations on it are probably in order at 
this time. It is not too early to speak of 
the success of the Institute in meeting the 
purposes for which it was organized: all 
parts of the country were adequately rep- 
resented, the programs were well arranged 
and conducted, several side features 
which were introduced to catch the eye 
and the interest of those attending had 
the desired effects, and the 500 delegates 
were well satisfied that the general subject 
had been effectively presented. The pres- 
ence on the program of several figures of 
national importance gave an added air of 
authority to the ideas expressed. 

Approximately the first half of the 
three-day program was devoted to an 
analysis of the library situation at present 
in nearly 8000 Catholic elementary 
schools of the country, and in well- 
crowded programs questions were asked 
and answered as to how to establish an 
elementary school library, how to improve 
one already established, who or what is 
to determine its size, its location, its con- 
tents, its use, its care, how is it to be 
financed, what help can be received from 
other institutions, such as public libraries, 
state and federal library agencies, from 
library organizations. 


The second half of the program was 
devoted largely to the subject of reading 
in the elementary school program. Here 
specialists in various phases of reading 
presented many angles of reading prob- 
lems, achievements, and pleasures from 
their immediate experiences in the school 
room, in the children’s room of a public 
library, in the research laboratory and in 
the clinic, in the publishing house and 
the homes of authors. 

The Institute was brought to a happy 
end at a tea given by the Catholic Uni- 
versity in the patio of the Music Building 
and served by a group of students of 
Trinity College. Here, too, a dozen or 
more authors and illustrators of chil- 
dren’s books were special guests and had 
opportunity to meet the delegates. 

Following the tea, the Downey Medal 
for 1943 was awarded to Alfred Noyes 
for The secret of Pooduck Island. The 
Rector of the University, Monsignor P. J. 
McCormick, presided at this function and 
short addresses were made by Miss Mary 
Kiely, Editor of Pro Parvulis Book Club, 
the Reverend Harold C. Gardiner, S.]., 
President of the Club, and Mr. Joseph 
Lippincott, the publisher of the winning 
book, who accepted the award for Alfred 
Noyes, who was detained on the 
west coast by transportation restrictions. 
Eighteen publishers of children’s books 
displayed some of their latest and most 
attractive books in the Mullen Library; 
the American News Company assembled 
there, also, a model elementary school 
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library collection of books, and other at- 
tractions of books and library materials 
appeared. The staff of Mullen Library 
were kept busy with the crowds of visi- 
tors, and the students and staff of the 
Department of Library Science aided 
greatly in directing activities. 

While there was no attempt to draw 
any formal conclusions or impressions 
from the Institute, several ideas. of the 
assembled group were voiced so frequent- 
ly that they might be considered as com- 
monly accepted. That every elementary 
school today, no matter how small or 
large, should have a library if it is at all 
to meet present-day educational demands, 
was an idea presented by several speakers 
and from varied angles. All speakers 
seemed to take it for granted that, in 
addition to carefully selected books and 
other library materials, every library 
should be in charge of a person able to 
direct the proper and most effective use 
of books. 

The call for more trained librarians for 
elementary schools was general and often 
repeated. Many of those who have been 
most successful in their work appealed 
for much wider cooperation with other 
libraries and librarians, particularly those 
in the immediate locality, for there the 
most skillful persons in the profession are 
to be found, and it is their purpose, as 
well as their delight, to serve all the pub- 
lic. Dr. Moore and his associates were 
able to present much valuable informa- 
tion from their studies in reading prob- 
lems of various sorts, while Nora Buest, 
Agatha Shea, and Anne Carroll Moore 
delighted their hearers with the stories of 
their excursions into the child’s reading 
world. 

The old idea that a library is a costly 
addition to a school was quietly but effec- 
tively banished by librarians who had 


planned their libraries carefully and skill- 
fully; one of those testifying to low costs 
had established ‘as supervisor nearly a 
hundred libraries, another fifty, a third ten. 


DR. FITZGERALD APPOINTED TO 
FACULTY OF ST LOUIS 
UNIVERSITY 
Dr. William A. FitzGerald, Librarian 
and Archivist of Brooklyn Preparatory 
School for the past sixteen years, has 
been appointed Librarian of the School of 
Medicine and Assistant Professor of Medi- 
cal History in St. Louis University. Dr. 
FitzGerald has been succeeded by Mr. 
Thomas V. Reiners. Former President of 
the Catholic Library Association, Dr. 
FitzGerald is the founder and chairman 
of the Brooklyn-Long Island Unit, the 
parent Unit of the C.L.A., chairman of 
the Committee on Defense Activities, a 
member of the Executive Council, and 
also, of the Committee on the Catholic 
Periodical Index. During the past decade 
Dr. FitzGerald has lectured on different 
aspects of library service at Boston Col- 
lege, Georgetown University, Villanova 
College, St. John’s University. He is an 
editor of Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia and chairman of the Committee on 
Juvenile Literature of the Gallery of Liv- 

ing Catholic Authors. 


WESTERN NEW YORK UNIT 

The Western New York Catholic Li- 
brarians’ Conference met at Canisius Col- 
lege, Saturday, September twenty-third, 
to elect officers for the coming year. The 
new officers are: General Chairman, Rev- 
erend Bernard Magee of the Little Flower 
Seminary; Vice-Chairman of the Second- 
ary School Section, Reverend Thomas 
Flanagan, O.M.I., of Holy Angels Col- 
legiate Institute; Vice-Chairman of the 
Elementary Section, Sister Mary Evelyn, 
Fel., of St. Stanislaus School; Secretary, 
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Sister Mary Benice, Fel., of Villa Maria 
Academy; Treasurer, Sister Saint Ruth, 
G.N.S.H., of D’Youville College. 
Reverend George Zimpfer, the author 
of Fear Not Little Flock, was the guest 
speaker. Fatker Zimpfer expressed his 
views against some Catholic reviewers of 


current books. 


SLOGAN CONTEST WINNERS 

Mr. Richard Hurley, Chairman of the 
National Catholic Book Week Commit- 
tee, has announced the winners of the 
Slogan Contest, which opened competi- 
tion among the elementary and high 
school students to decide the slogan for 
the 1944 Catholic Book Week. 

Jeanette Hobbs, Lillis High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri, won the first prize: 
Subscription to Pro Parvulis Book Club 
and ten dollars in cash; Mary Patricia 
Coyne, Rochester, New York, won second 
prize: ten dollars in books; Gilbert Thi- 
bault, St. Mary’s School, Massena, New 
York, won third prize: five dollars in books. 

Some 13,000 slogans were submitted by 
4064 students in 653 schools in this coun- 
try and Canada. The winning slogan is: 
“Read for a Better World”. The judges 
were Reverend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.]., 
President of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion, Miss Mary Kiely, Editor of Pro Par- 
vulis Book Club, and Mr. Richard Hurley. 


CATHOLIC BOOK SHELF 

Practical recommendations for the in- 
auguration of a Catholic Book Shelf in 
public libraries have been drawn up by 
the Court Madonna, Ames Unit of the 
Catholic Daughters of America. Pre- 
liminary suggestions for the proper intro- 
duction of the plan, its organization, ex- 
ecution and mantenance are outlined in 
the nine points presented. Attention is 
called to the successful experience of a 
number of librarians who have estab- 


lished the Catholic Shelf in the public 
libraries of Iowa, Oklahoma and Massa- 
chusetts. 

Following out one of the most import- 
ant suggestions of the Committee, an 
annotated list of about 250 titles has been 
compiled as a basis for selection of the 
worthwhile titles in all subjects and in- 
cluding works on the juvenile and adult 
reading level. . 

The advantage of the constructive work 
that has been carried out by the com- 
mittee in charge is made available to all 
who are interested in undertaking a simi- 
lar project. Copies of the list and the 
recommendations may be had by writing 
to Mrs. C. W. Morris, Grand Regent, 918 
Burnett Avenue, Ames, Iowa. 


MIDWEST UNIT 

The Midwest Unit of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association will hold the ninth 
annual convention in Wichita, Kansas, 
on October twenty-eighth. The theme of 
the meeting will be centered in the slogan 
for National Catholic Book Week: “Read 
for a Better World”. 


S.L.A. FORMS HOSPITAL LIBRARY 
GROUP 

The Special Libraries Association formed 
a new national Group for hospitals and 
nurses’ librarians within its organization 
at its conference in June at Philadelphia, 
as a result of a petition submitted by 
hospital librarians from Chicago, New 
York, Minneapolis and St. Paul. Miss 
Ruth Tews, head of the Hospital Library 
Service of the St. Paul Library, was ap- 
pointed chairman. 

All who are interested in receiving the 
first News Letter of this newly formed 
Group of Hospital and Nurses’ Librarians, 
may send a post card to that effect to the 
Chairman, at St. Paul Public Library, St. 
Paul 2, Minnesota. 
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MOBILIZATION 

(Concluded from page 13) 

Turn the classroom bulletin board into a 
sort of suggestion panel, reading thus: 

All comments, gossip, rumors regard- 
ing books to be noted here. 

Indicate a place for signature. The win- 
ner of the best comment to be given a 
book for his contribution. 

This by no means exhausts the list 
of possible ideas for National Catholic 
Book Week. It should, however, be 
sufficient to show that the field is virtu- 
ally inexhaustible. Moreover, it is just a 
simple expression, a cooperative act in 
spreading the seed of the Word, through 
the theme: Read for a Better World, 
and deeping an interest in Catholic liter- 
ature and aesthetics by supporting Na- 
tional Catholic Book Week. Therefore, 
it behooves all Catholics to give all sup- 
port necessary to the planting of the 
Seed, if the great and potential values 
of books through exhibits are to make 
possible the attainment of a Better World. 


A LIBRARY CLUB IN HIGH SCHOOL 

(Concluded from page 16) 
new understanding develops as club mem- 
bers remark the hobbies of each other 
and read the books labeled “super” or 
“swell.” Students get more out of their 
other subjects because of their thorough 
knowledge of the library contents; future 
college girls and boys prepare themselves 
painlessly for the research they will en- 
counter. Class discussions about the 
library are vitalized by club members who 
put across the proper care of books; 
recognition is given to the book lover; 
librarianship becomes a possible career. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit derived, 
however, is the active participation with 
a group of other boys and girls interested 
in the same things. In other school clubs 
where the group is larger, there is liable 


to be passive rather than active member- 
ship. Parliamentary procedure, followed 
consistently by ten or twenty people, 
leaves its stamp of courtesy and sense of 
justice on pupils who join adult clubs 
later. And the members of a library club 
are prepared to advance cultural ideas 
and activities in their own communities. 
The “Lillis Libs” I hope to see voting for 
community libraries, and bigger, better 
funds. Boys and girls who serve as 
liaison officers between librarian and the 
rest of the school now, should also act as 
truth propaganda ministers in later life. 


Many of these advantages are realized 
by few of the “Libs” at present, but if 
correct and Christian judgments are form- 
ed in high school through the medium of 
good reading, the existence of the club 
is amply justified. 

“Read for a better world” is the slogan 
for Book Week, 1944. I am convinced 
that with the cooperation of our library 
club, we will further that motto far more 
effectively than if the librarian worked 
alone. We are reading and gaining re- 
cruits for good reading. Would a library 
club help you promote the cause? 


BOOK WEEK CHAIRMEN 
(Concluded from page 7) 

Greater St. Louis: Sister Anne Catherine, O.S.]., 
Librarian, St. Joseph Motherhouse, 6400 Minne- 
sota Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Minnesota-Dakota: Miss Georgia Peck, Librarian, 
Cretin High School, St. Paul Minn. 

Oregon-Washington: Sister. M. Coaina, C.S.C., 
St. Theresa’s Academy, Boise, Idaho. 

Sister M. Edna, F.S.P.A., Marycliff Academy, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Rev. Mark Schmid, O.S.B., Mt. Angel College, 
St. Benedict, Oregon. 

Mrs. Mary Bresnahan, 1328 6th Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Sister M. Vincent, S.S.M., St. Mary’s of the 
Valley, Beaverton, Oregon. 

Miss Theresa Lawrence, 2706 N. Washington, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
Catholic Book Club—June 
Purceti, Patrick. Hanrahan’s daughter. 

Putnam, 1944. 225p. $2.50. 


“Any Irish expatriate who is lonely for the 
country and the speech of its inhabitants may 
visit his homeland vicariously in the reading 
of Mr. Purcell’s new book. The views will be 
all rose-colored, it is true, but they are none- 
theless authentic. As to the story, it is not 
only as clean as a field daisy but as serenely 
lyrical as one of Moore’s melodies.” 
, Best Sellers 4:81 
Catholic Book Club—July 
BuTLer-Bowpoin, W. The book of Mar- 
gery Kempe, 1436. A modern version... 
with an introduction by R. W. Chambers. 
Devin-Adair Company, 1944. xxvi, 243p. 
$3.75. 


“Ten years ago the Ms. of the first extant biog- 
raphy to be written in English was fou 
among the rarities in a library in Lancashire. 
For five hundred years The Book of Margery 
Kempe was unknown, except through the 
familiar quotations which Wynkyn de Worde 
had published at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. Today the book is hailed as a 
significant find by students of literature, lan- 
guage and history, who, through the memoirs 
of an enthusiastic contemporary, have found 
new entrance to the life and letters of me- 
dieval Europe. 
“The Book of Margery Kempe is recommended 
for the mature reader who will be prepared 
to follow the rather difficult style and to ap- 
preciate the historic undertones. As spiritual 
reading, the material will be distracting be- 
cause of vagueness and repetition.” 
Best Sellers 4:107-8 
Catholic Book Club—August 


Apams, DorotHy. We stood alone. Long- 


mans, 1944. 284p. $3.00. 
“Miss Adams’ book will enlighten a public 
indifferent and ignorant about the Polish 
people, for reading this short volume of less 
than three hundred pages will enable one to 
understand and appreciate the innate courage, 
the deep humility and hospitable, peace-loving 
serenity of the cultured Polish family.” 
Best Sellers 4:107 
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Biography 

ConNOLLy, JAMES B. Sea-borne; thirty 

years avoyaging. Doubleday, Doran, 1944. 

246p. $3.00. 
The half-dozen novels, innumerable short 
stories and several historical books by this 
noted writer of sea stories find their proper 
perspective in the present autobiography. It 
is above all a description of the venturesome 
Gloucester fishing fleets and the author’s fish- 
ing experiences in other parts of the world. 
The Olympic games in which Connolly par- 
ticipated, several wars, the Black and Tan 
“troubles”, and other personal adventures add 
to the entertaining and informtive recital. 
Readers with Irish blood and/or Catholic 
sympathies will find it especially welcome. 


Richard J. Hurley 


Frick, Etta Marir. Beloved Crusader, 
L. F. Flick, M.D. Dorrance, 1944. vi, 
390p. $3.50. 44-7615 


Written by his daughter and consisting mainly 
of excerpts from his own writings, this is a 
personalized biography of Lawrence F. Flick, 
well known Catholic physician and Laetare 
Medal winner. It deals mostly with Dr. Flick’s 
“Crusade” against Tuberculosis, his many years 
of active practice in Philadelphia and his ac- 
tivities in the founding of the American Cath- 
olic Historical Society. The book is in itself 
historical evidence on a footnote to the his 
tory of the struggle against Tuberculosis, since 
Dr. Flick’s position was frequently misunder- 
stood and his work seldom given adequate 


consideration. 
Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D. 


MADDEN, LIEUTENANT PAuL. Survivor. 
As told to Peter Martin. Bruce, 1944. 
68p. $1.00. 


This is the thrilling, personalized story of 
Lieutenant Paul Madden who spent eleven 
days on the Atlantic adrift om a rubber raft. 
His rescue was accomplished in what he calls 
a “miraculous” manner. Throughout the ac- 
count, the faith of Lieutenant Madden and 
his two colleagues, who died before the rescue, 


is very evident. 
E. P. Willging 
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NortH, Ropert G., S.J. The General 

who rebuilt the Jesuits. Bruce, 1944. xii, 

292p. $3.00. 44-7309 
Father North gives us the first scholarly life 
in English of Father John Philip Roothan of 
the Society of Jesus. No period in the history 
of the Society is dull. The life and times of 
Father Roothan, the twenty-first to succeed 
St. Ignatius Loyola as General of his company, 
are particularly interesting because the Society 
of Jesus was then coming from under ground. 
The General who rebuilt the Jesuits is an ac- 
curate biography though not quite definitive. 
It will appeal to the general reader, yet it is 
well annotated for the benefit of the scholar. 
The story of the holy priest, zealous preacher, 
and competent administrator working out his 
problem amidst tremendous difficulties, as it 
tells itself is a good one. It is to be hoped 
that the biographer in dressing it up for the 
modern reader has not so romanticized it that 
a militant order of priesthood will be mistaken 


for a military order. 
Aloysius J. Miller, S.J. 
SENCOURT, RoBERT. Carmelite and poet, 
a framed portrait of St. John of the Cross. 
Macmillan, 1944. xvi, 278p. $3.00. 44- 
4231 
This new life of St. John of the Cross can be 
recommended with some important reserva- 
tions. On the credit side, it is a very readable 
life, showing the background of Spanish tem- 
perament against which St. John labored for 
the reform, thereby enhancing the stature of 
the Saint; it also gives good summaries of the 
writings, both prose and poetry of St. John. 
There are, however, ambiguous statements of 
the doctrine of the Eucharist (p. 25), of the 
spirit of the Society of Jesus (p. 16), of the 
spirit of Spanish Mysticism (pp. 56-57) (sug- 
gesting that this movement is one with the 
“reform” movement in other part of Europe), 
and of the doctrine of the inspiration of the 
Bible (leaving room for “private interpreta- 
tion”). Some conclusions are tendentious 
(e.g., that his dislike of the Andalusians was 
due probably . . . to their love of the cere- 
monies and diversions offered them by the 
Church (p. 230). How many would agree 
that St. John’s works “could have been writ- 
ten—in almost every paragraph—by a Protes- 


tant”? (cf. p. 237). 
Charles Denecke, S.J. 


History 
Lorp, Ropert H., JoHN E. SExTON and 


Epwarp T. HARRINGTON. History of the 
archdiocese of Boston. In the various 
stages of its development, 1604-1943. 
With a foreword by His Eminence Wil- 
liam Cardinal O’Connell. Sheed and 
Ward, 1944. 3 vol. $15.00 set. 44-5675 


This comprehensive story of the great arch- 
diocese was written in a manner “to make 


it not merely a readable and informative, but 
a scholarly history”. This purpose of the 
authors has certainly been attained. It is 
“readable and informative’. The ordinary 
reader will find long, true, intensely interest- 
ing narrations of historical facts. The authors 
have attained a nice balance between the 
general history of the archdiocese and the par- 
ticular histories of the parishes and singular 
events. This is always one of the problems of 
the diocesan historian. Though parish his- 
tories are interesting locally, they can become 
boresome to outsiders. The work is also 
“scholarly”. The scientific historian will find 
it a well documented work with many foot- 
notes and references to substantiate the matter 
of the text. Perhaps the value of the work 
would be enhanced by a few good maps (in 
addition to the antique on page 94), and, 
although there is a fine index at the end of 
Volume III, one looks in vain for a bibliog- 
raphy of any kind. 
Rev. Joseph Griffin, Ph.D. 
Juvenile 
Boyton, Net, S.J. That silver fox patrol. 
Longmans, 1944. 257p. $2.00. 44-7710 
That silver fox patrol, sprinkled by tales from 
Manhattan, will bring many glad moments for 
the adventurous spirit. From the curing of 
Paul Grant Fox III’s lonely heart, through the 
surprise Notre Dame-Army game, and the 
tragic overnight hike of tiny Fitzmaurice, to 
the trip at Steeplechase, we share the joys and 
mischief of eight scouts. The activity and 
adventure woven together with fine Catholic 
thought will make the book delightful for 
high school freshmen. 
James M. Culligan, S.J. 
CHAN, PLaTo and CurisTInaA. The magic 
monkey. New York, Whittlesey House, 
1944. 50p. $1.50. 
This adaptation of an old Chinese legend is 
reminiscent of our fairy tales such as Jack and 
the beanstalk. It has for its leading character 
a monkey who learned magic and then was 
able to vanquish the "Demon of Havoc”. The 
drawings of thirteen-year-old Plato Chan are 
truly remarkable. Suitable for children of 
eight to twelve. E. P. Willging 
Dyer, CAROLINE. A tale of two houses. 
Story by Caroline Dyer. Pictures by Don- 
ald McKay. Whittlesey House, 1944. 
McGraw-Hill. Unnumbered pages. $1.50. 
44-8094 
A colorful picture story book with a lesson 
on the brotherhood of man. For the three to 
six year old. 
EpetstapT, Vera. Young fighters of the 
Soviets. Il. by Florian. Knopf, 1944. 
104p. $2.00. 
This story of Dmitri, Marko and their friends 
during the siege of Leningrad by the Nazi in- 
vaders, is a tribute to the young fighters of 
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the USSR. While definitely sympathetic to 
Russia, the author’s homeland, there is the 
theme of patriotism rather than bitterness and 
revenge. The life, color and charm of old 
and New Russia are mingled. Religion is ac- 
corded its due recognition. A real “good 
neighbor” contribution to children’s literature. 
Richard J. Hurley 


Hunt, Maricotp. A life of Our Lord for 
children. Rev. ed. with il. by E. O. Eadie. 
Sheed, 1944. 168p. $1.75. 44-10112 


“... You must learn all you can about your 
King and His Kingdom so that you can do 
your part” in spreading it. The present book 
will enable the child to do his part by helping 
him to “know Jesus”. The author threads the 
Scripture into a continuous pattern, beginning 
by telescoping Jewish history—the time before 
Christ; continuing until the descent of the 
Holy Ghost; the establishing of the Kingdom. 
The staccato style has a quickness of thought 
which might prove disastrous for long sittings. 
However, I believe that the youngster will 
grow to be a friend of Christ through reading 
the book meditatively just as John and An- 
drew became Christ’s friends after their first 
meeting. Age group, 10-14. 
James M. Culligan, S.J. 


Literature 


Cyrit Rospert, Broruer, F.M.S. Our 
Lady’s praise in poetry. With a foreword 
by Msgr. Thomas J. McDonnell. Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. The Marist Brothers, 1944. 


Artists, scholars, and saints are wont to find 
their way closer to the Divine King through 
their tender devotion to His Mother, Mary. 
This anthology ofe Marian verse is in line with 
that tradition. Brother Cyril Robert has 
drawn from many sources to present poetically 
the virtues of Our Lady and scenes from her 
life. Enumeration of the authors who are 
represented is impossible; it is enough to say 
that the best of Marian verse is to be found 
in the pages of this volume. The compila- 
tion, itself a work of devotion, is meant to 
inspire devotion in the reader, and in this it 


achieves its purpose. 
Vincent Lee, S.J. 


tion of consciousness setting it free from illu- 
sions which have taken the form of objective 
realities. It is a plea for personalism, whose 
principal tenet is that personality is more 
primary than being. Recommended for the 
philosophy shelf and for the perusal of the 
professor in particular. 
Charles Denecke, S.J. 


Lewis, C. S. Christian behaviour. Mac- 
millan, 1944. 70p. $1.00. [43-9847] 


Twelve short essays on questions of Christian 
morality and doctrine, by the author of the 
famous Screwtape letters. More direct in its 
approach than the Letters, this volume ex- 
hibits the same balance of judgment, sense of 
humor, and uncompromising religious honesty 
that marked the best seller. This will be 
sufficient recommendation for those who are 
already acquainted with the author. To those 
who are not acquainted, we express the hope 
that they will make his acquaintance soon. 
Charles Denecke, S.J. 


Meyer, Hans. The philosophy of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Tr. by Rev. Frederic 
Eckoff. Herder, 1944. 591p. $5.00. 44- 
6018 


Part I of this new study of the philosophy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas is really a three chapter 
introduction to the subject. It includes, under 
the general heading of “St. Thomas and the 
Thirteenth Century”, three chapters: on the 
historical influences leading to St. Thomas, 
St. Thomas’ contribution to philosophy, and 
St. Thomas the man. 


. Part II, entitled “The Structure of Reality”, 


forms the greater portion of the work, pp. 59- 
549. This is divided into four sections, treat- 
ing the structure of individual things, the 
hierarchy of the forms of being, the origin 
and corruption of things, and order in the 
universe. This gives an idea of the compre- 
hensiveness of the work, the most compre- 
hensive treatment of the philosophy of St. 
Thomas yet to appear in English. It is critical 
and complete, and an excellent index and a 
chronology of the works of St. Thomas make 
it a valuable reference book. It should be in 
every library, and should be introduced to all 


students of philosophy. 
Charles Denecke, S.J. 


Philosophy Orcuarp, W. E. Humanity — What? 
Berpyakv, Nicoras. Slavery and freedom. Whence? Whither? Bruce, 1944. 184p. 


Scribner, 1944. 271p. $2.75. 44-4647 $7.00. 44-5185 


[44-4255] 
This is a deeply philosophical work which 
will repay careful and critical reading.. By 
slavery the author intends the enslavement of 
personality, spirit, freedom, to the common- 
universal, the object world, false sanctities, the 
tyranny of nature and society, all of which are 
false ends created by objectivization. Freedom 
is the liberation of personality; an active, crea- 
tive preparation for the end of time and the 
end of history, a radical change in the direc- 


Man has always been preoccupied with the 
study of his own nature, origin and destiny. 
Dr. Orchard, feeling that modern man’s study 
of himself is pushing man steadily downward, 
proposes a synthesis which will coordinate the 
scientific, philosophic and religious viewpoints 
and present a more balanced picture of hu- 
manity. The author traces the history of the 
problem from the explanations by primitive 
man, through the answers given by thinkers 
of the Orient, of Ancient Greece, and Me- 
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dieval Europe, to the attempts of the moderns 
to solve the problem; he expounds the tenets 
of materialistic and emergent evolution and 
indicates the falsehood inherent in those sys- 
tems. Dr. Orchard then presents a synthesis 
founded on scholastic philosophy, adapted to 
recent scientific findings, and on Christian 
revelation. Finally it is suggested that man’s 
ultimate peace is to be discovered in the re- 
turn to the supernatural as the guiding motive 
of life. 

The field covered in a very few pages is a 
very broad one, and consequently many points 
of importance are treated in rather summary 
fashion. The reader should be on his guard 
lest difficulties appear trivial because of the 
relative ease with which the answers seem to 
flow from the author’s pen. This book out- 
lines a subject the adequate treatment of 
which would consume volumes, and should be 


read as such. 
Vincent Lee, S.J. 


as a spiritual classic. During the last years 
of his life he made constant use of it. 

The book is a practical and fundamental treat- 
ment of the fundamental virtue, Humility. 
The first and greater part of the book is con- 
cerned with “Thoughts and Sentiments on 
Humility”. It defines the virtue, points out 
its necessity and its excellence, and furnishes 
motives for its practice. This is followed by 
practical suggestions for the exercise of humil- 
ity toward God, toward our neighbor, and to- 
ward ourselves. Finally, there is a short sec- 
tion on “Moral Doctrine”, which treats of the 
vice of Pride. A book for religious and lay- 


man. 
Richard Neu, S.J. 


FABER, FREDERICK. All for Jesus; or, The 
easy ways of divine love. Newman Book 
Shop, 1944. 454p. $2.50. 

Father Faber, son of St. Philip Neri and a 


disciple of Cardinal Newman, was interested 
in helping people sanctify themselves in their 


Religion ordinary vocations. Every sane person can 
ARREGUI, ANTONIO M., S.J. Summarium love and wants to love, if he can find an 


heologiae orali rece RRR object worthy of his affections. Father Faber 
theol = alis ad recentem codicem realized that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 


iuris Canonici accommodatum. Newman was an object within the teach of every humen 
Book Shop, 1944. 689p. heart, who would sanctify those who loved 


For those who know Arregui it is sufficient to 
announce that a reprint of the thirteenth edi- 
tion of his little book is on the market. Ir is 
an analytical summary of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of Moral Theology with particular ap- 
plications to commonly occurring problems. 
The work is well documented as to sources 
and clearly printed in a variety of types so as 
to emphasize the important. The Catholic 
publisher who edits a work like this with an 
Appendix containing pertinent data for par- 
ticular applications according to American 
laws and customs will be just a step ahead of 
the Newman Bookshop. 
Aloysius J. Miller, S.J. 


CiCOGNANI, AMLETO GIOVANNI. The priest 
in the Epistles of St. Paul. St. Anthony 
Guild, 1944. 119p. $1.00. 44-26829 


A collection of passages from Saint Paul on 
the dignity and duties of the priest. To the 
texts have been appended brief reflections. 
The texts are in Latin, the reflections in Eng- 
lish. The author’s principal purpose is “to 
furnish meditation on the doctrine of St. Paul, 
to enable the reader to reflect with him on the 
life and duties of the priest”. The author 
gives this little book as a remembrance to 
those whom he raises to the priesthood, a fact 
which suggests it as an ordination present, as, 
also, a most useful gift for seminarians. 
Richard Neu, S.J. 


Him. In All for Jesus, Faber proposes Jesus 

to the faithful, with practical instructions on 

how to love Him ever more and more. 
Aloysius J. Miller, S.J. 


Heypon, J]. K. The God of love. Sheed 
and Ward, 1944. 200p. $2.25. 44-7602 


The modern man, so Heydon contends, stands 
just where Pilate stood: in despair of knowing 
truth. It is the avowed intention of this vol- 
ume to explain “what is the truth, what is the 
law of being and of life”. The author pro- 
poses to follow reason until reason breaks 
down and then to demand of reason a very 
pointed “Where now?” Reason meets both 
tests. It places the existence of God beyond 
all reasonable doubt and demonstrates the 
rational character of man’s nature. Then, 
when it fails to explain what man is; when 
neither philosophy nor civilization can show 
why the world is as it is, reason sends us to 
revelation. From revelation the facts of an 
Incarnation, a Resurrection and the Church 
are simply logical conclusions. This is no 
book for the person who “simply devours” 
each current best seller. It is a book for the 
studious type of reader; a book which will 
have a definite appeal for the serious, sincere 
searcher after truth. For such a one as this, 
God of Love provides a carefully thought out 
treatment of a subject, which has occupied 
the time and the talents of men in every age. 
Rev. Thomas J. Cawley 


Da BERGAMO, Fr. CAJETAN Mary. Humil- 


LonoprE, EpHREM, O.F.M. The kingship 
mie —. Newman Book Shop, 1944. of Jesus Christ according to Saint Bona- 


Cardinal Vaughan, himself a recognized mas) Venture and Blessed Duns Scotus. Trans- 
ter of the spiritual life, recommends this book lated from the French by Daniel J. Barry, 








O.F.M. Saint Anthony Guild, 1944. 36p. 
$0.50. 


JoRDAN, PASCUAL. 
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A summary of Franciscan theology on the doc- 
trine of Christ the King as found in the works 
of two eminent theologians. The text is sup- 
plemented by more than 150 bibliographical 
notes and quotations. 

E. P. Willging 


MapeELeva, SisTeR M. Addressed to youth. 
Saint Anthony Guild, 1944. 60p. $1.00. 
44-4657 


This is a series of essays, published on the 
occasion of the centenary of the college of 
which the author is president, and addressed 
to Catholic college students, particularly to 
young women. They contain much food for 
serious reflection in view of the present world 
crisis, and render the Catholic student con- 
scious of his dignity, his far-reaching obliga- 
tions, and his unbounded possibilities. They 
likewise. give the student reason’ for courage 
and hope in the insecurity that surrounds 
him, in fact, the author looks upon security 
as a greater cause for anxiety than insecurity. 
These essays, written with the force, clarity 
and beauty for which Sister Madeleva is justly 
noted, will serve as an inspiration and in- 
tellectual range-finder for the present day 
American college student. 


Richard Neu, S.J. 


Science 

Physics of the 20th 
century. Philosophical Library, 1944. xii, 
185p. $4.00. 


Physics of the 20th century was written by a 
physicist well acquainted with ern physics, 
who himself made some noteworthy contribu- 
tions to the early development of quantum 
mechanics. The reader is informed of the 
various physical phenomena relating to quanta, 
atoms, electrons and other particles of nature 
whose behavior presents many paradoxes to 
classical physics, but which can now be ade- 
quately described by the probability techniques 
of quantum and wave mechanics. 

The book was written to inform the non- 
physicist of the scope and representative view- 
point of modern physics and to show what in- 
fluence this branch of the science has had on 
modern philosophical thought. The author 
is of the opinion, with which many may dis- 
agree, that philosophy has been slow and even 
reluctant to consider the modern physical 
discoveries and theories, and that for this 
reason physicists have developed their own 
philosophical concepts somewhat under the 
influence of what is termed “Machian Posi- 
tivism”’. 


Joseph P. Harper, Ph.D. 





Sociology and Political Science 


Grit, Eric. It all goes together. Devin- 
Adair, 1944. 239p. $3.50. 44-5319 


The harm that industry has done to the in- 
dividual is the theme which Eric Gill de- 
velops in its various aspects in the twenty-three 
essays which Mary Gill, his widow, has se- 
lected for this volume. “The Priesthood of 
Craftsmanship”—as Gill himself called it—is 
the message which his wife wishes to send to 
the workingmen of England and America. 
Loss of individuality, of the sense of personal 
responsibility, of the consciousness that work 
in itself is a noble calling—these are a few of 
the evils which industrialism has visited upon 
the modern world. The solution lies in the 
return from the present economic order to 
an arrangement akin to that of the Medieval 
Guilds. In this way the author feels that the 
individual laborer becomes, in the true sense, 
an artist, able to express his personality in the 
manner in which God intended him to do so. 
An appreciative introduction by Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, and twenty-three pages of reproduc- 
tions of illustrations by Gill complete this 


volume. 
Vincent Lee, S.J. 


GoneELLa, Guio. A world to recon- 
struct. Tr. by T. Lincoln Bouscaren, S.]J. 
Bruce, 1944. xvii, 335p. $3.50. 44-34486 


A peace-hungry world is indebted to one of 
the outstanding members of the staff of 
L’Osservatore Romano, and his skilled trans- 
lator, for this definitive analysis in English of 
the Papal proposals for a new order. Although 
the learned journalist-jurist’s articles, written 
during the first three years of this war under 
menacing Fascist eyes, have been brought to- 
gether into a weighty volume demanding slow 
reading indeed, the pages will burn before 
the thoughtful student as he realizes their 
truly revolutionary character. The reigning 
Pontiff’s wartime Christmas messages have 
been analysed and synthesized into a world 
declaration of independence from the Machi- 
avellian cynicism which has vitiated interna- 
tional relationships in the past’s chaotic cen- 


turies. 
Frank Fadner, S.J. 


Maritain, Jacques. Christianity and de- 
mocracy. Translated by Doris C. Anson. 
Scribners, 1944. 98p. $1.25. 44-4835 


This short essay on Democracy returns to a 
favorite theme of the author: that Democracy, 
to be successful, must be inwardly inspired 
by the spirit of the Gospels, the spirit of 
charity. The idea of democracy grew out of 
the Christian conscience; the failure of the 
modern democracies is that they have lost 
their conscience. It is convincing and timely. 
Charles Denecke, S.J. 
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